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earth. Nevertheless, from the ways and means by which its
foundation was visualized, the forms under which its realization
was envisaged, and from the dreams which its expectation
aroused and the pictures it evoked in the hope of the Jews, it
is clear that this vision of regeneration assumed an entirely
nationalistic expression. In one sense, it presented itself as
the final and overwhelming victory of those who had always
been the conquered, and it was taken for granted that its
natural prelude would be a revolt. " God helps those who help
themselves " might well have served as the war-cry of the
Zealots. It is precisely for this reason that the message brought
by Jesus (if, indeed, it was such as the Synoptic Gospels represent
it to have been), calling for the moral transformation of the
individual and for a spirit of resignation whose only reward
was the promise of supernatural bliss in " the Coming Kingdom"
had no chance of acceptance, and was not in fact accepted, by
the prophet's fellow-countrymen.1

The small band of the Nazarene's disciples continued in
Jerusalem for some years after his death, in a state of arrested
development, and only succeeded in making a very small
number of converts. Statements to the contrary in the Acts
of the Apostles 2 will not bear the most superficial criticism.

On the other hand, the testimony of those whom we call
the Apostles found more willing ears among certain Jews of the
Dispersion whose religious duties brought them on pilgrimages
to the Holy City. Such men, living outside Palestine, in a
Gentile environment, no longer clung so firmly as did their
brethren to the expectation of a warrior Messiah or the hope
of a nationalistic revival of the Davidic Kingdom.

There came a day, probably not long after the death of
Jesus, when certain of the Hellenistic Jews who had been
converted to the Galilean hope began to vex the pure Jews of
Jerusalem by entering the synagogues and advocating their
faith with undue zeal. In consequence of this, they were all
expelled from the city and scattered abroad, the greater part
of them, no doubt, returning to their homelands. This was an
event of cardinal importance, since the message which these
men carried with them found on the soil of the Diaspora more
favourable conditions of survival and of development than in
Palestine, even among the genuine Jews whom constant inter-
course with the Gentiles had broadened. Their nationalism
had become blunted and their Messianism, gradually con-
taminated by the mixed environment of Greek thought and
Oriental mysticism, evolved in time into a kind of universalist
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